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What Kind of Vacation Should 
You Take? 


MR. BUTLER: What does a vacation 
mean to you, Miss Hatch? 


MISS HATCH: Vacation means to me 
freedom from the routine, to do things 
that I enjoy doing without the restric- 
' tions and obligations of a daily rou- 
tine pattern. 


MR. BUTLER: Dr. Masserman? 


DR. MASSERMAN: A rest and a va- 
cation in part overlap, but there are 
some essential differences. A rest is 
a period of recuperation from a task 
in progress or already done. A vaca- 
tion is much more than that. ‘It is a 
period of freedom from the usual rou- 
tines to do about what you like with- 
in the limits of the social and moral 
requirements of the places you are 
going. 


MR. BUTLER: Mr. Travelletti! 


‘Freedom from Routine’ 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: In my estima- 
tion, I think a vacation is mostly 
freedom from daily routine or free- 
dom from normal social obligation 
and also a chance to do some of the 
things that you have dreamed about 
for perhaps a long time. 


MR. BUTLER: Now, what’s the dif- 
ference between a vacation and a 
different kind of work? 


DR. MASSERMAN: I think the two 
merge in a vacation. May I use some 
personal examples. Ordinarily I am 
a psychiatrist sitting in a quiet office 
—as comfortable as maybe my pa- 
tients will let me be —or lecturing to 
some relatively sleepy medical stu- 
dents. Three years ago I took a vaca- 
tion of this nature: I sailed my boat, 
but while sailing for three weeks, I 
finished the manuscript of a book. 
Now, was that work or was it a vaca- 
tion? |Two years ago I took a vaca- 
tion consisting of sawing and drilling 
and welding and soldering, building 


another boat. It was exactly what I 
wanted to do. It might be called work 
or play, depending entirely on whether 
or not you enjoyed it, and I enjoyed 
it. Last year I traveled through four- 
teen European countries for the 
United Nations lecturing twice a day, 
working relatively hard at this busi- 
ness of being a lecturer, but enjoying 
every moment. You could hardly dis- 
tinguish between work and play. It’s 
exactly what I wanted to do — free of 
the usual restraints. 


MR. BUTLER: In other words, what 
you are saying is that a vacation 
doesn’t consist of purely leisure time. 


DR. MASSERMAN: No, that is a rest. 


MR. BUTLER: What are the purposes 
of a vacation? We all know that va- 
cations are very pleasant things to 
take, but are there more serious rea- 
sons for taking a vacation? 


‘Manifold Purpose’ 


DR. MASSERMAN: You ask me that 
as a psychiatrist, I presume, and 
psychiatry is really deep, common 
sense, sometimes startlingly explicit. 
The purposes of vacation are mani- 
fold. First, of course, there is escape 
from the usual duties and routines 
and requirements of an every-day 
existence — work and other obliga- 
tions; but there is also freedom from 
the usual obligations to neighbors, 
friends and sometimes even family. 
Every human relationship, however 
pleasant, also constitutes a bond, and 
we want to get away from such bonds 
occasionally. There is an opportunity 
for mastery of the environment, we 
all yearn for. We climb mountains or 
sail boats or shoot animals, and we 
assert how dominant we can be. And 
then, of course, there is the return to 
activities of childhood — camping or 
fishing or lolling on the beach or ex- 
ploring. Not that these are so essen- 
tially pleasurable in themselves, but 
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they do recall a secure and happy 
period of our lives. All of these join 
to make a truly deep satisfaction 
period of re-exploration and self-asser- 
tion, or enjoyment. 


MR. BUTLER: Miss Hatch, what 
about the business point of view? 


MISS HATCH: There is no doubt that 
there is much more social conscious- 
ness on the part of business today. 
However, the primary concern of 
business still is to make a profit for 
the stockholders. Therefore, socially 
sound policies must be practical ones. 
In my opinion companies give vaca- 
tions because they believe that what 
is good for the individual will be good 
for the company. Managements have 
begun to grow up in this matter of 
human relations, and the vacation is 
a part of improved human relations, 
which is a good investment for the 
company. 

MR. BUTLER: Several years ago 
when we had another program on 
vacations on the Reviewing Stand, we 
had a letter from one of our listeners 
who said he doubted very seriously 
whether vacations resulted in an em- 
ployee’s doing better work when he 
returned to his job. He cited the week 
ends as an example and claimed that 
accident rates were higher on Monday 
and that people — well, it took a long 
time for them to get back ‘“‘in the 
groove”? on Monday. 


"Revive Body and Spirit’ 


MISS HATCH: That’s true. Generally 
we consider enlarging our medical 
staff during the summer months. 
Even though the employee may spend 
his first morning in the medical de- 
partment being treated for sun burn 
or poison ivy, we still believe he does 
a better job. After a time of freedom 
from his job, he comes back inspired. 
The vacation does what we are talk- 
ing about today, reviving the body 
and the spirit. The employee will do 
a better job. 

MR. BUTLER: Mr. Travelletti, I be- 
lieve that the other day you mentioned 
something about incentive-plan vaca- 
tions that some companies are insti- 
tuting these days. Can you explain 
these? 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: Yes, many of 
the large companies have found a new 
way to promote sales, to promote en- 
thusiasm in their sales people by 
giving them a free vacation. Large 
firms have sent hundreds of employees 
on a week’s trip to Bermuda, or on a 
fishing trip, paying all their expenses. 
They found out that this type of re- 
ward to an employee brings greater 
effort on his part than the usual bonus 
or overtime pay or a watch or some 
other physical present that they might 
give him. 

MR. BUTLER: How does that sound 
to you, Miss Hatch? 


MISS HATCH: It sounds fine. In this 
tight labor market that we are in 
today, many companies are giving 
vacations as recruitment rewards. An- 
other interesting phase in the realm 
of vacation in business is the tendency 
to give extended vacations to people 
during the four or five years prior to 
retirement as a means of preparation 
for retirement. A person who has 
been eligible for one month’s vaca- 
tion is given progressively longer vo- 
cations each of the five years prior 
to retirement. 


No Vacation? 


MR. BUTLER: Does every one need 
a vacation? I know of one business 
man who bragged about not having 
had a vacation for ten years. He 
said he couldn’t spare the time. 
What about that, Dr. Masserman? 


DR. MASSERMAN: It sounds a little 
odd. Either he was so _ intensely 
anxious and worried he had to keep 
plugging all the time or he thoroughly 
enjoyed his work. The first, of course, 
is not nearly as healthy as the second, 
but to say one doesn’t need a vacation 
is like saying one doesn’t need sleep. 
Even though early in the morning 
you might not be quite as alert or as 
efficient as you are later in the day, 
if you had no sleep at all, your work 
and your efficiency would suffer very 
greatly during the day, so that vaca- 
tions are absolutely necessary. As a 
matter of fact, in the most advanced 
countries, socially speaking, like the 
Scandinavian countries, vacations are 
required by law. 
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MR. BUTLER: Now that we have 
given very sober and serious reasons 
for taking our summer vacations this 
year, what kind of vacation should 
we take? How should we choose the 
vacation that will be of most benefit 
to us? Dr. Masserman, do you have 
any ideas on that? 


DR. MASSERMAN: You do exactly 
what you anticipate the most and 
what you like to do best within the 
limits of your financial and profes- 
_ sional situation. 


MR. BUTLER: Can you have a vaca- 
tion by staying at home? 


MISS HATCH: Yes, I think a person 
can have a vacation by staying at 
home. I think generally it is better 
for us to see new faces, new surround- 
ings, to get away from the home, but 
the person who knows how to live can 
enjoy a vacation at home. 


MR. BUTLER: What about the family 
that packs the children into the auto- 
mobile and drives 800 miles to see 
relatives in a distant city and plans to 
spend its vacation with them? Is that 
good? Is that a real vacation, Mr. 
Travelletti? 


Family Visits 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: I wouldn’t think 
so. I think it might provide some 
pleasure for the people taking a vaca- 
tion of that kind, and also for the 
relatives they might visit for a short 
period of time; but all in all I feel a 
vacation should be planned for the 
person taking the vacation and not to 
please others in their family or 
friends. 


MR. BUTLER: Now, is it possible 
that the best vacation for the husband 
is not the best vacation for his wife? 
I am thinking, for example, of a hus- 
band who might be an avid fisher- 
man, and perhaps his wife dislikes 
fishing intensely; yet he has just two 
weeks a year when he can go out on 
a fishing trip. What should they do? 


DR. MASSERMAN: That depends on 
how you define the term ‘“‘best’’. It 
might be best for him for two or three 
weeks, but the rest of the year it may 
not turn out to be to his best advan- 
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tage if he had vacated himself from 
his wife. Generally if two people are 
married, it is implied that they have 
large areas of common interest. There 
is no reason why they can’t find one 
or more such areas in which to spend 
their vacation. 


MR. BUTLER: Are you suggesting 
he give up his fishing trip, Dr. Mas- 
serman? 


DR. MASSERMAN: I don’t think 
“giving up’’ is quite the word. He 
is choosing something that might be 
of greater benefit to him in the long 
run; namely, the allegiance of his 
wife. That’s worth more than a two- 
week fishing trip. 


MR. BUTLER: Should a married 
couple ever leave the children at 
home and take a vacation by them- 
selves? 


Vacation from Children 


DR. MASSERMAN: Yes, that also re- 
fers to this business of visiting the 
family. There are some people who 
feel so close to their families, who 
want to have such a solid family 
group, that they will be unhappy. 
They will feel lost, the kind of people, 
incidentally, who if they do go will 
go on group tours. In many instances, 
however, the children would enjoy a 
camp better'than being yanked around 
the country or dragged to Europe at 
everybody’s discomfort, and there is 
no medical or psychological reason to 
insist that family groups remain to- 
gether fifty-two weeks a year. 


MR. BUTLER: Mr. Travelletti, do 
you find that most people traveling to 
Europe take their children with them? 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: No, it depends 
on the age of the children. Many 
people going to Europe will take their 
children when teen-age or older, al- 
though sometimes they regret it. It is 
obvious that the interest and fun that 
a child can have out of a trip is en- 
tirely different from that of his par- 
ents, and in addition to this reason, 
there is also the question of cost. I 
think it is a poor investment of peo- 
ple’s time and effort and money to 
drag some children to Europe who do 
not care to make the trip at all and 
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cause inconvenience to the parents 
and perhaps to other passengers as 
well. I think they are much better off 
to make other provision for their 
children, not necessarily deprive them 
of a vacation, but send them to a 
camp, or as is now possible, send 
them on trips that are planned and 
supervised especially for young chil- 
dren or teen-agers. 


MR. BUTLER: What kinds of trips 
are those, Mr. Travelletti? I don’t 
think I am too familiar with them. 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: There is a 
group which is operating in the East 
which has, for years, planned trips 
for children from the age of six to 
college age. These trips have both 
educational features and pleasure fea- 
tures and are supervised by profes- 
sors, with a complete medical staff. 


MR. BUTLER: That’s very interest- 
ing. How long should the vacation 
last? 


Length of Vacation 


DR. MASSERMAN: That depends up- 
on two opposing factors. It takes a 
week or two or longer to get away 
from one’s routine and to get into the 
psychological set of enjoying oneself. 
Then there comes a period when there 
is a mounting interest in what’s go- 
ing on at home. Is the roof leaking, 
or is the garden going to pot, or 
what’s happening to Little Tommy? 
How about the office? You start get- 
ting a little restless and anxious. 
Where those two curves coincide, 
where you are enjoying the vacation 
less and there is mounting anxiety 
about what’s going on at home or a 
real desire to return to your life 
work, that’s about the time to start 
planning to terminate the vacation. 
That may vary from a couple of weeks 
to a couple of months, depending on 
the individual and his daily obliga- 
tions and routines. 


MR. BUTLER: Is there any minimum 
time that a vacation should last to be 
of real benefit? 


DR. MASSERMAN: Generally speak- 
ing, a vacation of less than two or 
three weeks is hardly a vacation at 
all. It is a prolonged week end. It is 


an interim but not a vacation in the 
sense of getting away. 


MR. BUTLER: Are several short va- 
cations more beneficial than one long 
one? 


DR. MASSERMAN: With a charming 
lady and a world traveler present, I 
think I am talking too much, but that 
depends again on the traits of the in- 
dividual, his interests and his age. 
As one gets older there is a strange 
parallelism between sleep and vaca- 
tions. Older people need shorter 
periods of sleep but more frequent 
ones. The same for vacations. Get- 
ting away from their usual routines 
and obligations, perhaps for shorter 
periods, but more frequently during 
the year. 


MR. BUTLER: Mr. Travelletti! 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: I think this also 
will have to be adjusted to the type of 
vacation you want to take. It’s obvious 
if you are planning a trip to Europe 
or a trip around the world, you will 
require more time for this vacation 
than if you were going to spend a 
week fishing somewhere or just mer- 
ely going to California. 


Split Vacation Periods 


MR. BUTLER: Miss Hatch, how do 
companies feel about this? would they ° 
rather have their employee take his 
vacation all at one time, or is it all 
right to split the vacation period? 


MISS HATCH: In some businesses it 
may be difficult to break the vacation 
into several periods. There are many 
manufacturing companies which close 
their plants and give the entire em- 
ployee population a vacation at one 
time. Our type of business is different. 
We have fluctuations during the year, 
and we are glad to have the employee 
break his vacation. The entire calen- 
dar year is a vacation period. We en- 
courage our older people, Dr. Masser- 
man—and I was interested in your 
remarks about the older person—to 
break their month’s vacation into two 
or three periods. Do you feel that we 
are being sound in asking our em- 
ployees to consider that break? 


DR. MASSERMAN: I believe so—quite 
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sound. I wonder also if you wouldn’t 
comment upon the academic custom 
of every seven years or so giving a 
sabbatical, a really prolonged period 
of travel, of new ways of living, coming 
back completely refreshed. Univer- 
sities have found that very advanta- 
geous from an academic and scholas- 
tic standpoint. How about in business 
life? 


MISS HATCH: I don’t believe we are 
quite so progressive yet, and yet I 
believe our managements are thinking 
a great deal about that particularly 
on the executive level. Many compa- 
nies are setting not a maximum, but 
a minimum limitation on vacation- 
time for executives and are encour- 
aging the men who carry the great 
responsibilities to get away for longer 
periods. It’s a very interesting ap- 
proach. 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: In that same 
vein, I know of large firms, commer- 
cial firms, who are starting a new 
trend with their younger employees, 
particularly with buyers. They are 
sending them on trips into foreign 
countries to see and learn how the 
goods are manufactured which they 
later import and sell here. I think 
this is a trend that probably could be 
developed later on. It’s obvious those 
young men going on this trip will know 
more about their product this way. 


Popular Areas 


MR. BUTLER: Mr. Travelletti, what 
kinds of vacations are people taking 
this year? Are there any certain vaca- 
tions or travel areas that seem to be 
more popular this summer? 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: I think that 
Europe has attained the greatest pop- 
ularity that it has ever had. At the 
same time, we find that Hawaii has 
had more success than it has ever had 
before, and frankly, I think travel is 
increasing. It’s definitely on the in- 
crease and practically in all directions, 
even the Far East now. 


MR. BUTLER: Do you think a person 
can really afford a beneficial vacation? 


MR. 'TRAVELLETTI: Yes, I think 
vacations can be arranged to fit al- 
most any person. 
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MR. BUTLER: How much would it 
cost a married couple to take a two- 
week jaunt through Europe? 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: That will depend 
on a few factors. For instance, by 
what class they will be travelling and 
the type of hotel they will be using; 
but a trip to Europe from New York, 
using your tourist class on one of the 
large steamers and covering all the 
normal expenditures that you would 
have in Europe, which are your hotels, 
your meals, your transportation, some 
sightseeing, theater tickets and so on, 
can be done today for approximately 
$650, and from Chicago for perhaps 
$750. Now, that can increase to per- 
haps twice that amount, to $1,500 for 
first-class travel, deluxe hotel and 
so on. 


MR. BUTLER: In other words, you 
would say that foreign or international 
travel is not out of the question. 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: Not at all. 


MR. BUTLER: For a great many 
people who might think that it is. 


"A Necessity’ 


DR. MASSERMAN: This term “af- 
ford,’”’ I might say that occasionally 
I tell patients of mine that they can’t 
afford my fees any more because they 
must take a vacation. It’s like afford- 
ing proper diet or clean surroundings 
or a healthful place to live. It is not 
a question of a luxury. It’s a necessity 
of life. 


MR. BUTLER: Miss Hatch, what kind 
of vacation opportunities are business 
organizations giving their employees 
these days? 


MISS HATCH: I think in the whole 
realm of vacation we are really talk- 
ing about the realm of improved hu- 
man relations in business. Companies 
are beginning to realize that employ- 
ees need something in addition to the 
job, and a vacation is part of it. The 
five-day week is part of it. Retirement 
plan is a part of it. Businesses today 
are becoming much more liberal in 
their vacation allowances, both in the 
time of the year the person may go 
and in how much time he is given. 
Perfect attendance and no tardiness 
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is often rewarded by vacation pay. 
Businesses today have found that the 
employee can be more_ productive 
when some of his outside needs are 
met. It is socially sound, but it is also 
practically sound. 


MR. BUTLER: Do companies make 
any provisions in their vacation sched- 
ules for the convenience of married 
couples when both the husband and 
the wife are employed? 


MISS HATCH: Yes, they do, and not 
just when the husband and wife are 
employed by the same firm. Firms are 
very, very considerate and will usually 
give the wife—we have so many 
women in our department store—will 
give the wife in the department pref- 
erence for the vacation time. 


MR. BUTLER: I have all of my rea- 
sons for taking a vacation. My com- 
pany has given me the green light, 
and now I am wondering how to get 
ready for a vacation. Dr. Masserman! 


Psychological Preparation 


DR. MASSERMAN: In a sense, you 
have been getting ready for it since 
you were a child because you have 
been anticipating and longing and 
yearning for certain experiences. You 
have had certain interests. You have 
been reading about it. You have been 
educating yourself. Just before the 
vacation, however, you ought to have 
a period of decrescendo, so that you 
slow down. You don’t work up until 
the very last moment and depart on 
your vacation harrassed and troubled 
and worried that some of the last min- 
ute requirements haven’t been fulfilled. 
I would recommend some special read- 
ing, some individual anticipation, 
some talks with people who have been 
there, a kind of psychological prepa- 
ration, which just enhances the deli- 
cious week before you leave. 


MR. BUTLER: Mr. Travelletti, what 
about the actual physical arrange- 
ments? What is the role of the travel 
agent in helping with these arrange- 
ments? 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: The agent is an 
expert on travel—or should be, and 
can take away from the passenger all 


the irritating and time-taking details 
of preparing a trip. 


MR. BUTLER: Does it cost more to 
have a travel agent help you? 


Travel Agencies 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: It does not in 
so far as the transportation is con- 
cerned. Of course, the travel agent 
must charge for his time in coordina- 
ting the various parts that make a trip. 
Also, there is one big advantage that 
the traveler will find in dealing with 
the travel agent, that he has all his 
travel requirements under one roof. 
Instead of having to purchase his rail 
ticket in one window, waiting in line 
and then writing to his hotels and 
arranging for his sight-seeing, he will 
find all that in one place in the office 
of his travel agent. 


MR. BUTLER: Suppose I wanted to 
get ready to travel to Europe. When 
should I make arrangements to go? 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: It will depend 
on the time of year you will be travel- 
ing and on the class. If you want to 
travel tourist class and if you want 
to go during the normal vacation pe- 
riod, that is, from June to September, 
you should make your reservation one 
year ahead—at least that, to be cer- 
tain of the type of space that you will 
want. 


DR. MASSERMAN: And won’t some 
types of people enjoy their vacations 
a great deal more if you plan it for 
them, those unaccustomed to their 
own initiative and their own planning? 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: Yes, they will, 
Doctor, because if they have their 
plans made and their arrangements 
completed, the entire time that they 
have been able to secure for their 
trip will be spent enjoying it; other- 
wise, they will spend one-third or one- 
half their time on the trip making 
arrangements from place to place. 


MR. BUTLER: Miss Hatch, are large 
department stores assisting vacation- 
ers with any special products or serv- 
ices? 

MISS HATCH: They certainly are. 
There isn’t a department in a large 
department store that isn’t getting in 
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on the show for vacation. The average 
large department store has travel 
services, counseling services, new 
products, new types of fabrics, every- 
thing packable, everything easy to 
take care of and easy to take on the 
trip, so that the department store is 
doing everything it can to work with 
the vacationer. 


MR. BUTLER: What clothing would 
you suggest a married couple take on 
a two-week trip to Europe? 


Travel Clothing 


MISS HATCH: Orlon and Dacron, the 
two new synthetic fibers, and I be- 
lieve the man and woman can get 
every piece of apparal that they need 
in the two fabrics. 


DR. MASSERMAN: I traveled through 
Europe for two months with two shirts 
made of one of these synthetic fibers. 
I would take a shower in it, and the 
shirt would be nice and clean for 
dinner. 


MR. BUTLER: Dr. Masserman, should 
we train for a vacation? Suppose 
we plan to be out in the sun for an 
extended period—that is, to go to a 
tropical climate. Should we begin to 
get our exposure to the sun gradually? 


DR. MASSERMAN: That is part of 
the common sense. There are ultra 
violet lamps with which you can con- 
dition your skin. It is well to take 
typhoid or other shots to make sure 
you don’t pick up some sort of discom- 
fort wherever you are going. Any local 
physician can advise the prospective 
traveler as to how best to do it, and 
there are some requirements. You 
can't get back into the country unless 
you fulfill those medical requirements. 


MR. BUTLER: Do you think there is 
any real skill or art in taking a vaca- 
tion: Is it easy for everyone to take 
a real vacation? 


DR. MASSERMAN: That is like the 
art of living. You can take a good 
_ vacation if you have developed how- 
to-live periods that are not vacation. 
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Those who can’t take good vacations 
need a little advice about their life 
in general. 


MR. BUTLER: What about the busi- 
ness man who has to maintain daily 
telephone contact with his office to 
make sure everything is going 
smoothly? 


DR. MASSERMAN: He is in trouble. 


MR. BUTLER: What should a person 
do to get maximum benefit from his 
vacation then? 


DR. MASSERMAN: If he fulfills his 
yearnings, his plans, and has a period 
of true enjoyment, that’s what a va- 
cation is for. 


MR. BUTLER: Now, Mr. Travelletti, 
do you have any advice for the Amer- 
ican planning to visit Europe—any 
special advice that we haven’t talked 
about? 


European Visit 


MR. TRAVELLETTI: Yes, I would 
say that the American planning to 
visit Europe, especially if he plans, 
if it’s his first trip to Europe, should 
bear in mind that Europeans do not 
live entirely the way we do. They 
have different customs, different types 
of hotels, and he should be prepared 
to find in Europe something somewhat 
different than he has at home and 
should make allowance for that. I 
think his trip will be a better one, if 
he will keep these facts in mind. 


MR. BUTLER: Well, Miss Hatch and 
gentlemen, what you’ve been saying 
today seems to indicate that there are 
sound medical, business, and educa- 
tional values in a vacation. You have 
pointed out that probably the most 
beneficial vacation is the one we would 
like most to take. You’ve said that 
more people than ever before are this 
year turning to international travel 
for their vacations. And above all, you 
have stressed the importance of re- 
solving as many worries as possible 
before we depart, if we want to have 
a really successful vacation. 
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HINES, DUNCAN. Vacation Guide; Good Places to Spend an Enjoyable Va- 
cation, Winter or Summer, Spring or Fall. Adventures in Good Eating, Inc., 
Bowling Green, Ky., 1949. 


Covers U. S., Canada, Mexico, and West Indies, giving information in types 
of accommodation, recreation, attractions and characteristics of the particu- 
lar area. 


JOSEPH, RICHARD. Your Trip Abroad. Doubleday, N.Y., 1950. 


A ‘handbook of pleasure travel’’ giving general information on spending, 
what to take, etc., combined with specific information about individual coun- 
tries which appeal to vacationers. 


American 153:28-31, Pan., 152. 1,000 Miles of Magic. D. EDDY. 


A motor tour along the Gulf Coast which was off the beaten track gave the 
author a chance to explore new places and visit some of the ‘‘musts.”’ 


American Magazine 153:28-9, My., 52. ‘““You Can Leave Your Troubles Be- 
hind.’ S. BLANTON. 


A distinguished American psychiatrist says, regarding vacations: ‘‘Go 
traveling if you want a normal, happy life in the confused modern world... 
you need the renewing tonic of an adventurous pleasure trip.”’ 


Atlantic 189:93-95. ‘‘Pleasures and Places: Tourist in Scandinavia.’’ C. J. ROLO. 


A report on what the European tourist visiting Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark may expect in the way of accommodations, entertainment and prices. 


Business Week p. 44, My. 26, ’51. ‘‘“Everyone’s Going Someplace.”’ 


Vacationing has reached a new high in all fields from camping in state 
parks, to trips abroad for longer periods of time and by all modes of trans- 
portation. 


Coronet 32:22-5, Je., ’52. ‘““How to Stretch Your Vacation Dollars.’’ P. D. 
GREEN. 


_An outline of a “‘budget” vacation covering economies which may be prac- 
ticed regarding: transportation, lodging, eating, tipping and extra activities. 


Fortune 44:64, Ag., 51. ‘‘Notes on the Permanent Revolution.’’ 


A brief report of the National Industrial Conference Board’s documented 


study revealing increases in length of vacations for industrial as well as 
white-collar workers. 
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Holiday 11:43-58, My., '52. “The Most Beautiful Part of America.’ D. WAYNE: 


Western Washington lends itself to tourists whether they seek their vaca- 
tions in the mountains, woods; or on the beach. 


Parents Magazine 27:39-42, Mr., '52: ‘“‘Anhtial Travel Guide; 75 THps for Happy 
Family Vacations.” E:; EB BARI Y : 


_ A guide dutlining traditional places of interest which appeal to vacationers 
such as Washington, D.C., the national parks, and New England; with advice 
on how to plan a successftil trip: 


Saturday Review of Literature 35:38-41, Apr. 5, ’52. ‘““Readin’ Ritin’ and Rovin’.” 
A report on student tours available this year to Europe, the Pacific and 


Canada, giving means of transportation, agencies where information may be 
secured; and ways in which to spend a pleasant and educational vacation: 


Today’s Health 30, No. 5:18-20, My., ’52. “A Little Wholésorme Vagabondage.” 
A. H. PHELPS. 


A camping trip prescribed by a doctor proved to be a most relaxing and 
beneficial relief from the tensions of modern day living. 


Today’s Health 30, No. 6:20-1, Jé., 52, ““Let’s Be Uncivilized!”” A. H: PHELPS. 
A trip into the wilderness areas of Canada leaves the turmoil of modern 
living far behind, both figuratively and literally. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Bulletin 1022: 33-6; ’51. “Holiday Provisions in Union 
Agreements, 1950.’ 

A report of paid holidays with tables of major industry groups, giving per- 
centage of paid and unpaid holidays. 


U. S&S: News 32:26-8, Apr. 4; 52: ‘““What a European Tour Will Cost:” 


A brief survey of what a trip to Europe costs, depending upon. the types 
of accommodations, methods of traveling and what one expects to do and see 
while there. 
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VOLUME XVI 17. How Can We Get Greater Compe- 
20. Does Advertising Provide A Better tence in Public Office? 
Way of Life? 18. Railroads Cross the Century. 
21. Can We Prevent Alcoholism? 20. The Cleft Palate Problem. 


22. Can We Stop the Traffic in Narcotics? 21. God and Man in the Universities. 
28. Teen-Agers Face Their Problems? 23. How Can the American Heritage 


24. What Does the American Heritage Survive? 
Mean? 24. What's Behind the Egyptian Crisis? 
25. Are We Headed for Moral Bank- 25. What Should Children Read? 
'_-ruptcy? 26. Should Married Women Work? 
26. Problems of a Changing Africa. VOLUME XVIII 
VOLUME XVII 1. Do We Face A Teacher Shortage? 
1, What Are Other Nations Saying 2. How Should We Encourage Democ- 
About Us? racy Abroad? 
2. How Does Color Affect Our Lives? §. Can We Have Guns AND Butter? 
3. Do We Treat Our Convicts Right? 4, What Does Alaska Mean to Us? 
4. The Truth About Hormones. 5. Should the Government Subsidize the 
5. What Will the Japanese Peace Treaty Arts? 
Mean? 6. Are We Losing Our “Good Neigh- 
6. How Does Freedom of Information bors” to Communism? 
Affect You? 7. Are More People Turning to God? 
7. Do We Still Face a Housing Shortage? 8. Are We Outgrowing Our Highways? 
8. Are We Winning the War of Words? 9. Do Labor’s Demands Mean Inflation? 
9. What Do the Small Colleges Face? 10. What Is the Future of the White 
10. How Does Humor Affect Our Lives? Collar Worker? 
11. How High Can Taxes Go? 11. What Does Soviet Territorial Expan- 
12. The Role of the Arts in Therapy. sion Mean? 
13. Universal Conscription. 12. How Can We Get Economy in the 
14. Where Lies America’s Future — City National Government? 
or Country? 13. What Does Puerto Rico Mean to Us? 
15. Should More People Read the Bible? 14. What Can Talk Settle? 
16. Do Corporations and Labor Unions 15. What Are We Doing for the Superior 
Serve the Public Interest? Child? 
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